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To the PUBLIC. 
N reading Doctor Cadogan's 


Diſſertation, I made a few 
curſory remarks, which, on 


reviſal, 1 thought proper to en- 
large, and digeſt into ſomething 
like method. They were writ- 
ten ſome tume ago, and intended 
merely for my private amuſement, 
but two accidents ſince happen- 
| ing in the neighbourhood, have 
induced me to extend my original 
deſign. One' of my motives for 
now ſuffering them to appear 
abroad 1s, to caution you againſt 


fol- 


r ————————_—_—_—_ 
- 
- 


N 
1 ee, the Doctor's directions 
3 8 too cloſely in every particular. Sud- 
- + changes are always bad, and 
the running precipitately from one 
extreme into the other. cannot but 
be attended with hazard: ſo that 
even evil habits are to be broken 
off by degrees only. Theſe wet 
the ſentiments of the father of 
phyſic, Hippocrates himſelf; this 
truth is ſtrongly confirmed by the 
| able and intelligent Dr. Mead, and 
* this point the common received 
opinion of mankind concurs. My 
ſecond motive was to prevent your 
being deterred from the uſe of the 
common decoraments of the table, 
SALT, VINEGAR, and MUSTARD, 
Long cuſtom has proved them to 


35 * De vite regimine. 
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be innocent, and many of the moſt 
eminent in the faculty acknow- 
legde them of much ſervice in 
medicine. Moderation is indeed 
required in their uſe, and mode- 
ration is likewiſe neceſſary in every 
thing elſe, if life and health are 
worth the preſerving. Such were 
my inducements for publiſhing 
the following examination, which 
would not have been printed at all, 
had I not thought ſome obſerva- 
tions therein might redound to 

your emolument. Tho” I can put 
in no manner of claim to your 
applauſe (that is a tribute due to 
eminent merit, and diſtinguiſhed 
abilities only) yet permit me to 
flatter myſelf that my good inten- 
tions entitle me, in ſome meaſure, 


to 


to your candour. ; Dal his favour. I 
muſt beg at your hands, that you 
willread theſe ſheets with patience, 
and if, after; peruſal, you cannot 
| vouchſafe them your approbation, 5 
that you will not be too ſevere in 


your cenſu res. 


„ A T A. 

25 line 12, for faithful, read fruitful. 

3, — 15, for the higheſt, read a high. 8 
a — 22, inſtead of his power, read his own power. OTF s 

„ — 11, read regulation, inſtead of reglation. | 
ib. — 22, for medicinal, read medical. | 
9. — 5. after quacks, read with a commainſteadofa peridd, | 
11, — q, for Syhenham, read Sydenham. | 
14, — 22, & 24, omit the comma' after laſſes. 


[If] ll mo 


15, — 19, omit the comma after couhtenanct. 1013 
19, — 19, for ſuch are, read ſuch as. | | 
32, — 6, for this, read the. pet | FR 


wa 17. for  reaking read reeking. 


= The 8 ail 8 to obſerve, that the Nate in the 
Nolloxwing Examination er! to the firſt edition of Dr. Cadogan's 
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EXAMINATION, &e. 


— F the ingenious*author of the 
' D1sSERTATION ON THE GouT 

is to be credited, moſt of 
| the natural EVIL S of life 
are of our own making*, Tho 
it be true, that many of the diſorders which 
befal us, are of that ſort, yet more of them ſeem! 

to be the unavoidable lot of human nature 
A body, conſtituted as man's is, expoſed to 
various accidents fiom without, and harraſſed 
upon every ſlight error committed, by inter- 
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nal idle; cannot-long ſubſiſt i in a ſtate of 
ſanity. Heat, and cold will diſagreeably 
affect us, and the miſchief will be heightened, 
as often as theſe qualities ſhall become intenſe 
in degree, and variouſly combined with 
drought and moiſture. Nor are theſe the 
only evils that beſet us; too much motion, 
as well as too much. reſt, will be productive 
of others. Their moſt natural offspring 
will indeed be fevers ; but feyers frequently 
lay the foundation of obſtruction, the com- 

mon and faithful parent of chronic diſeaſes. 
To what has been mentioned, we muit yet 
add the diſorders, that are incident to the 
workers in mines, to the makers of white- 
lead, to the gilders, and various other 
occupations and employs. Inſtances of this 
kind, the memory of many can ſuggeſt, 
and whoever ſhall be defirous of knowing 
more, may conſult the elaborate treatiſes of 
the celebrated Ramazzini, on theſe points“. 
After what has been ſaid, can activity and 
temperance, with peace of mind, be looked 
upon, with any manner of reaſon, as effectual 
guards againſt chronic diſeaſes ? 

„ Rarmazzini de Morbis Artiſicum. 
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The account, given by our phyſician, of 


the riſe of chronic diſeaſes, cannot, I think, 


ſatisfy the curious and inquiſitive; and the 
learned in his profeſſion, muſt ſurely be 
ſtricken with wonder and amazement, to hear 
him boldly pronouncing, that not one certain 
remedy has been diſcovered, for any one ſingle 
diſeaſe, in the long ſeries of two thouſand, 
Years, If indeed by the word certain, he 


means a full and abſolute certainty, few 
things in this world will admit of a certainty, 


in that ſenſe; and it can be no wonder, if 
ſuch certainty is not to be found in phyſic. 
We have, however, @ moral certainty, or the 


higheſt degree of probability in the healing art, 


Manna, Sena, Glauber's ſalt, with many other 
things of the ſame claſs, will, in this ſenſe, 
certainly remove the miſchiefs of coſtiveneſs ; 
the bark will certaiuly ſucceed in intermit- 


tents; mercurials in venereal complaints; and 


opium in painful diſorders, where no fever 
attends. To ſay that medicines do not always 
anſwer the ends deſigned, is talking but little 


to the purpoſe, ſince they are often taken at 


random by the patients themſelves, and Jrequently 
Page 4. 
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preſtribed without reaſon, by illiterate pre- 
tenders to medical knowledge. No means 
can be efficacious, unleſs they be rightly and 
duly adminiſtered, and when Proper evacuations 


have been premiſed 


Having had occafion to mention the bark, 
1 ſhall here ſay ſomething in vindication of 
it's uſe. It is, I know, urged by ſome, that 
bark-medicines ſerve only to lull intermit- 
_ tents aſleep, and that they will frequently re- 
turn, altho*they may ſeem to have been cured 
by them. In anſwer to this objection, I muſt 
obſerve, that a relapſe will ſeldom happen, 
unleſs thro” neglect of a repetition of the bark 
at proper intervals. This, experience, the 
| beſt of guides, teaches us; but, if it ſhou'd 
| ſometimes prove otherwiſe, failure of ſucceſs 
will often ariſe' from the caſe being miſtaken, 
or from the medicine being given in places, where 
mntermittents are endemial. Tho', in the latter 
inſtance, we may perhaps, with ſome reaſon, 
look upon it as 4 new diſorder, rather than the 
old one revived, yet, for once, we will allow 
the objection in it's full force. Will that, how- 
ever, render the bark of no value and eſteem 
in 
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zn the curing of ſuch diſorders ? Certainly | 
no. The medicine ought not to be rejected 
on that account: it did its duty in removing 
the malady at firſt, tho“ it had not efficacy 
enough to keep the enemy at a diſtance, in 
times to come. Can any, even the moſt 

expert, phyſician among us, whoſe patient 
has recovered, by the uſe of proper means, 
from a Fever of any other denomination; 
from a coli ; from a JAUNDICE, &c. inſure 
him againſt the future return of the like ma- = 

ladies? Tho” at preſent well, he muſt be 3 

{till ſubject to diſcaſes, like other men, and 

probably from temperament of body; from 
> ſituation, &c. may be more expoſed, than 


he recovered, Obſervations of this kind are 
indeed true in fact. Are not ſuch, whoſe 
habits of body are hot, and dry ; whoſe com- 


| 
others, to that very diſtemper, from which 4 | | 
; 


plexions are ſwarthy, and hair black; upon 7 
the whole, whoſe conſtitutions: indicate a | 
prevalency of ' bile, the moſt expoſed to 


bilious complaints; On the other hand, do 
not they, who have a pale bloated counte- 
nance; a fair, flaxen Hair; and a conſtitu- 
tion, denoting, in the general, a weak, and 


infirm — 


. 
infirm ſtate of nerves, frequently undergo 
one and the /ame nervous diſorder ? N otwith- | 
ſtanding ſuch returns, ſhould means be made 
; uſe of, ſufficient to remove the bilious com- 
plaints of the one, and the nervous diſorder 
aof the other, might they not, with the greateſt 
propriety, be ſaid to have cured them both ? 
If what is contended. for be not admitted, 
but a certain, abſolute, permanent cure be 
required, all reſearches after ſuch, remedy 
muſt be vain, and fruitleſs. Ages paſt have 
not been able to make any diſcoveries of 
this kind, nor will they be made in ages to 
come. To remove preſent evils is the pro- 
-vince of a PHYSICIAN. to ſecure the man 
for life, againſt future attacks, requires the 
abilities ofa GOD. 


| As the return of diſorders cannot be 
eſteem'd a good proof of the inſufficiency of 
medicines, neither ought the Doctor's ſpeech, 
proclaiming aloud, that the ſkilful in medicine, . 
and learned in nature, know that health is not 
to be eſtabliſhet by medicine, be looked upon as 
oracular*, But little knowledge is neceſſary 
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to inform us, that evacuations are a means 
of reſtoring health, whenever nature is too 
furious, and impetuous in her motions, or 
deluged, as it were, by a redundance of 
A blood and humours. So, on the contrary, 
when ſhe becomes too faint, and languid, 
reaſon and experience will teach- us, that 
. bliſters, and other ſtimulants, internal as well 
as external, will enable her to do her duty. 
If ſuch means, once uſed, or often repeated, if 
occaſion require, ſhall be found effectual in 
regulating her motions, and bringing them 
to their proper ſtandard, may they not ſtrictly 
be faid to reſtore health? . 


But perhaps it may be urged, that neither 
external helps, nor medicines internally taken, 
effect the cure, but that nature herſelf, by her 
own powers, js the healer of diſeaſes. Be it 

— in my eſtimate of things, it makes but 
little difference, whether 1 do an act myſelf, 
or put proper inſtruments into the hands of 
another, unable by bis power, to do it. In both 
inſtances, the event is brought about by my 
means be effects of medicines muſt ſurely be 
| | more 
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more than momentary*, if ever our natutal 
powers, aſſiſted by them, are enabled to 
diſcharge the diſeaſe. That this is ſometimes 
the caſe, no one, I preſume, will be hardy 
enough to deny ; and if it be admitted, it is 
all that I contend for, On that condition, 


I fhall willingly allow the Doctor's diſtinction, 


ſhould he pleaſe to make it, between refloring, 
and efabli iſhing. health, and be ready to ac- 
knowledge, that diet, air, and exerciſe, with 
a due reglation of the paſſions, are generally 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh, what medicine bas re- 


fored. 


I have dwelt the longer on the laſt head, 
as the learned Diſſertator may ſeem, in the 
eyes of the Je/s judicious, to have decried the 
uſe of all medicines whatſoever, by aſſerting 


in another place, that no invalid as ever 


made a healthy man by the mere force of medi- 


; mT. Whatever conſtruction they may put 
upon the words, ſuch can never be his 


meaning; as in that caſe, a regular medi- 
cina) inſtitution muſt be uſeleſs, and unne- 


. cellary, To what purpoſe could it be (to 
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TY his own phraſe) for a man to become 


one of the initiated* ? Or who could, with 


any ſhadow of reaſon, either laugh at, or pity, 


the poor fooliſh world, ſurrendering at Giſcretion 
to the moſt ignorant of quacksF-. If medicines 


were ſafe and efficacious i in their hands, as in 


thoſe of the learned; ? This they muſt be, if 


” they have abſolutely no power at all ; in n any 


ere 5 


I can make Dr. Cadogan great allowances, 
in regard to the cauſes aſſigned by him as 


productive of the GOUT, but cannot agree 
with him in opinion, that 27. Gout is ueitber 


hereditary, nor periodical i. His argument to 
prove it not hereditary, drawn from children, 


who ſometimes eſcape the malady, altho' 


the deſcendants of gouty parents, is plainly 


inconcluſive, The ſeeds of diſorders may, nay 


often do, lie concealed for a great while toge- 


ther; in ſome ſober, regular, active perſons, 


| they may continue ſo throughout life. Do we 
not frequently find the EVIL lie dormant 
for one generation? And is not that diſ- 
tem per univerſally allowed to be hereditary ? 
* Pages + Pages 1 Page 7. 
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. From what has been advanced, it muſt 
| appear probable at leaſt, that the GOUT 
is ſometimes hereditary ; I ſhall now endeavour 
to ſhew, that it is likewiſe periodical, 
Many diſorders may be fo called, al tho? 
they do- not return, after a certain, given 
number of days, exactly in the ſame man- 
ner, as intermittents do. In that light 
EPILEPTIC FITS, MANIACAL DISORDERS, 
and the CHOLERA MORBUS, are to be con- 
fidered. The periodical exacerbation of the 
two firſt diſeaſes, at the new and full of the 
moon, is ſupported by the authority of the 
great, and learned Dr. Mead, T hat the 
cholera morbus returns periodically every 
'year, in the month. of Auguſt, we have 
the teſtimony of the good, and ſagacious 
Sydenham to aſſure usf. The ſame author 
: having obſerved, that intermittents com- 
monly ariſe i in the ſpring, and in the autumn, 
has thought it right, in point of practice, 
to divide them into the vxnx Al, and Apr 
val. If thoſe gentlemen had ſufficient reaſons, 
as they ſeem to have had, for deeming g uch 40% 


— 


Page 7 & 20, I de imperio Solis ac Lune. 
I See his Opera omnia Lugduni. Bat. edita, 
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ö FI Th period cal, why ſhou'd not the fame 
reaſons prevail with us, to give the fame 
epithet to the Gout, fince that is always wont 
to return, periods, at the beginning, and 
ſometimes too at the end, of the year? 
Allowing that this malady does not always 
make the attack, preciſely at the ſame time; Y 
„it ought not to invalidate what has been ; 
aid on that head. Even Syhenham himſelf; ; 
when he made the diſtinction, was well | 
aware, that intermittents will ſomerimes run 
out into the winter and ſummer ſolſtices, yet 
that did not deter him from making it. Tho? 
the ſwallows can never be { uppoſed to reviſit 
their former habitations on the very ſame day, - 
nor probabl y always on the very fame month, 
of the year; yet they are laid to return 
i 1 in Fg ſpring. # 


Whether of no the gout be incurable in 
it's own nature, is a queſtion I ſhall not take 
upon me to determine. Confident, however, 
I am, that no certain method of cure has 
hitherto been found out. Happy, indeed, 7 
would it be for the gouty part of mankind, BY 
ſhould Dr. Cadogan be the author of fo bene - 

2 ficial 
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| ficial - a diſcovery, What he 1 hitherto 
publiſhed to the world, ſeems rather calcu- 
lated to prevent, than to care the ft. But 
were it indeed effectual, to all intents, and 


_ Purpoſes, his abſolute prohibition of Wine 


would, probably, render the whole abortive. 
Perſons afflicted with the gout are generally 
joyous ; love their bottle and their friend, 
and to take them off intirely from wine, muſt 


be a penance, few, or none, will ſubmit to. 


We . no means, to admit things 


preearious and uncertain, as undoubted truths. 


This we muſt do, if we allow, that after a 
Ft of the gout is once over, the man bas uo 
more gout, or ſeeds of gout in him, than he, 
. who never had it*, As this requires ſome 
proof, the Doctor muſt excuſe us from raking 
it for granted, u pon his bare avowal. May 
we not, with as much reaſon, nay, with 
more, aver, that the whole of the peccant 
matter is not diſcharged by the fit, if the 
following obſervations carry weight along 
with them? It is ſuppoſed, by ſome of the 
learned, and in particular by Dr. Cole f, 


page 2. + De Intermitenbus, 9 
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chat a gluten in the capillary veſſels gives riſe : 
to the fit in intermittents; that this gluten, | 
not being intirely refolved by the preceding 
efforts of nature, keeps continually increaſing, 
til at length it becomes productive of the | 
| ſubſequent paroxyſm. If this hypotheſis, 
' which ſeems not improbable, is to be ad- ; 
mitted, why may we not ſuppoſe, that 
ſomething, analogous to it, may be left be- 
| hind in the gout, and be the cauſe of the 
fit's returning? ? Indeed we have ſome reaſen 
for ſuch ſuppoſition, from fying pains affecting 
the joints, and various other parts, for a 
a conſiderable time, after the gouty fit is 
over, and eyen after the gouty perſons them- 
ſelyes are able to walk abroad. In the ſmall- 
pox, ze 4noww, that the variolous venom . 
\ . will lie concealed in the blood, for many 
days, without producing any ſenſible effects: 
which, on a favourable opportunity offer'd d, 
from ſome change in the atmoſphere, or 
from ſome irregularit y in ourſelves, or per- 
J Pens haps from the influence of the-moon on our 
| bodies, will exert itſelf into action. That 
this is @ truth is evident enough, from no 
ſymptoms of the diſeaſe coming; on, for 4 
time, 


: {14 3 
yg on perſons, wh have viſited infected 
places, or who have been converſant with 
the ſick themſelves, ; and is abundantly confirmed 
5 by our obſervations on inocilalion, wherein no 
complaints ariſe, for froeral Jays, after ws 
operation i 18 performed. 


But 7 arther; ſ bppof =? admit the Doctors 
manner of reaſoning to be concluſive, it proves 
too much, and may be brought as an argu- 
8 ment, that the ſon, who differs from bis 
| parents in make, face, temper, or diſpo- 
fition, is not their child. Again; if any 
are afflicted with this malady, before they , 
can be ſuppoſed to have laid any foundation 
for it, by indolence, intemperance, or vex- 
ation of ſpirit, they may, I think, be fairly 
brought in proof againſt the point, 'the 
| Doctor labours to eſtabliſn. Whoever has 
tived long, and made any obſervations, in 
the world, muſt have ſeen, or at leaſt, have 
- heard of, ſome inſtances of young lads, 
and young laſſes, within the age of menſtru- 

ation, Who have been attacked by this dif 
order. I fay, young lads, and young laſſes, 


before ey” 3 as children, at that 
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kme of life, are known to be 1 in the general, 
the moſt active, And alert; are ſellom, or 
never given to intemperance, and cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have laboured under any great 
troubles, 'or vexation of mind. If then, in 
theſe inſtances, the cauſes affipned by the 
Diſſertator, are inſufficient to produce the 
effects, ro what can we ſo probably aſcribe 
them, as to an hereditary taint ? But if any 
doubts ſhould remain, in regard to the fact, 
we have. the authority of the great, and 
illuſtrious Boerhaave to ſupport it. That 
gentleman expreſsly declares, thas he has ſeen 
gouty children* ; and that the gout itſelf is 
hereditary+. His opinion, in regard to the 
latter part of it, is confirmed by the evidence 
of the tranſlator of the works of the good, 
7 ſagacious Sydenham, Dr. Swan. 


As a high degree of probability lies againſt 
the Doctor's notions, in reſpect to the gouty 
ſe2ds being diſcharged by the fit, ſo ſome- 
thing more than fancy, informs us, that there 


is a great variety of conflitutions, and that d * 


Ses his Praxis Medica. Part 5. page 195. 
Ditto, and his Aphoriſms, Page 30g. 
I See Dr. Swan's Notes. Page 426. 
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eaſes are unavoidably peculiar to each, inſomuch 
. that it is impoſſible to grow old without fickneſs 
7 of ſome king, or, other®.. ; There i 1S certainly 
4 ſu ufficient foundation in nature to, ſupport ſuch 
opinion. Not to enumerate others, a ſanguine, 
a bilious, and 4 phlegmatic temperament, are 
moſt undoubtedly to be met with, The 
= Fil is. readily diſcoverable on view, and is 
3 more peculiarly expoſed to the attacks of 
| PLEURISIES, PERIPNEUMONIES, and Ix FL Au- 
MATORY Frvkzs in general, but the two latter 
are not ſo eaſily. diſtinguiſhed. Tho” gen- 
tlemen of education, who have been pro- 
perly initiated into the art of phy ſic, cannot 
but know this already, I ſhall take the 
liberty, for the benefit of readers of com- 
mon capacity, to obſerve, that a bot and dry 
habit of body; a black hair; a ſwarthy. coun, 
tenance, of the Creolean hue, are the principal 
figns that indicate a BILIOUS TEMPERAMENT, 
and an alkaleſcent diſpofition in the blood. 
A conſtitution of this fort muſt lie more 
| open, than others, to BIL Tous cnolics, 
MIL Iious FEVERS, and all diſorders, that owe 
I their origin to a redundant bile, On the 
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bther hand, a fair, and bloated countenance, 


a light faxen hair , a ſoſt ſmooth ſkin, Oc. 


denote a PHLEGMATIC TEMPERAMENT, 4 


weak texture of the blood, and an infirm 
ſtate of nerves: in conſequepce of which; 
perſons of this conſtitution” Will be more 
particularly afflicted with $Low FEVERS, | 
and NERVOUS COMPLAINTS of every kind, 
Such are the attendants on theſe tempera- 
ments, and various will be the complaints of 
the difterent ſtages of life. The RICKETS 


are a malady, ſolely confined to INFANTS, 
to whom, and to children, chix- covcns; 


Sr. Virus's Dance, convuLSIons, from 
the milk coagulating in their ſtomach, and 
from dentition, in a more eſpecial manner, 


belong. Old men are ſeldom, if ever, har- 
raſſed by the former diſeaſes, and the laſt 


can never befal them, unleſs they are con- 


| fined to a milk-diet, and we can ſuppoſe 
them to cut teeth in the decline of life. 
One inſtance of which we have, hut indeed 


a very rare one it is! in an ingenious treatiſe 
of Dr. Slare's*. InyLamMartory diſorders 


will be the more conſtant companions of ihe 


His vindication of ſugars. 
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MIDDLE-AGED ; of the vigorous and robuſt; 
of the male, more than of the female part 
of our ſpecies: thoſe, who die conſumptive 
too, are, for the moſt part, attacked at this 

period. Towards the pzcLNg of our days, 
tho' we run many diſtempers out of ſight,” 
| | yet others will vex and harraſs us. We then 
= | | become indolent, and inactive; the GOUT | 
ſeizes us, as it's proper prey; the sTONE 
and GRAVEL torment us, and ULCERS IN 
THE KIDNEYS, AND BLADDER, feed upon 
our vitals. If this be a fair repreſentation of 
facts, and facts they ſeem to be, with what 
glimmering of reaſon, can the Diſſertator 
aver, that there is no diſeaſe neceſſarily peculiar 
t any time of life* ? Driven from his faſtneſs, 
be may perhaps, the better to evade the blow, 
_ endeavour to ſhelter himſelf under the words 
neceſſarily and unavoidably. But theſe, I ap- 
prehend, will hardly be found able to protect 
him in the common opinion of mankind, 
who know, and who feel, that diſeaſes are 
the common, if not che neceſſar; Y, attendants 
upon the life of man; the ruin of his health, 


: | and the bane of his Joys. But after all, —_- 
BR * Pags 16. 
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ing it poſſible for us, — as we are, 
by enemies on every ſi de, to paſs on to old 
age unhurt, and unattack d ; when we ar- 
rive at that period, the learned, and inge- 
nious Doctor Mead informs us, * itſelf 
. | 


How ftrange ſoever it may ſeem, the volatile 
fatts have, of late years, entirely changed 
their nature: we are now told, they coagulate 
the juices}, When I was a boy, they were 

looked upon by the learned, as breaking, 
and diſſolving, the craſis of the blood. From 
what had been told me, ſuch indeed was my 

own opinion at that time of day, and as we 
cannot eaſily diveſt ourſelves of early preju- 


dices, I think it incumbent upon me to pro- 


mulge the reaſons that induced me to enter- 
tain it. 1 had been taught, that all the mineral, 
and /ome of the vegetable acids, ſuch are the un- 
fermented juices of unripe fruits, did coagulate 


the blood, and that alkals, more particularly | 


the volatile, did looſen, and 4! Jolve its texture. 
To my ſhame, perhaps, it may be ſpoken, I 
never gave an implicit credit to every thin 8 


Medica Sacra. Page 34. ＋ Page 23. 
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I heard in the medical way, and curioſity led 
me on to make ſome experiments of my 
own. I mixed acids of the kinds mentioned, 
and volatile falts and ſpirits wich freſh-drawn 
blood, when my own eyes convinced me, 
that the one drove it into a coagulum, and 
8 - that the other continued to preſerve it in a 
| fluid ſtate. T ho' I was well aware, that very 
: conſiderable alterations myſt be made in 

them, in thetr paſſage from the ſtomach to the 

blaod, from the gaſtric juices, from the bile, 

5 Kc. yet I made no doubt but effects ſome; 

what ſimilar would happen, on their reach 

ing the circulating fluid. for, 


\ 


Such were the notions of my younger days, 
which age, and experience, have ſince con- 
firmed. Let a ſmall quantity of the acids 
before deſcribed, be injected by a ſyringe, 
into the crural artery of a dog: the animal 
will ſoon become heavy and inactive, and 
in a little time, die comatoſe. If the ſame 
experiment be made with a ſolution of volatile 
alkalious ſalts, the ſcene will be changed; 
the dog will be reſtleſs and uneaſy; will 
diſcharge, from his mouth, a ſanious froth; 
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and ſoon after, falling into convulſions, ex· 
pire in the utmoſt agonies. If the ſtate of 
their blood be examined after death, in the 
former it will be found ONE UNIVERSAL. 
COAGULUM; in the latter, BROKEN AND 1 
DISSOLVED, a thin ſanies, and weakly- 
cohering grumes, preſenting. themſelves to 
view. From the foregoing experiments, it 
is plain, that ſuch acids coagulate, and that 
alkalis diſſolve, whenever they are admitted 
into an immediate contact with the CIRCULAT= 
* BLOOD. That both of them, as often 
as they are taken in at the mouth, do retain 
a good ſhare of the ſame qualities, the fol- 
lowing obſervations muſt evince. Ir is well 
known, and allowed, by the moſt eminent, 
and able profeſſors in the art of phyſic, that 
gurple ſpots, and petechial eruptions, are the 
offspring of a ſolution of the blood: hemorrhages 
too are looked upon as frequzntly proceeding 55 
from the ſame cauſe. Now fluxes of blood, 
and Moreſcences on the ſkin will be frequently 
brought on by the long - continued uſe of 
VOLATILE ALKALIOUS SALTS ; but both have 
been often reſtrained and removed by the 
means of ſuch Apps internally admini- 
1 : ſtered: - 


0 22 J 
ſtered. Theſe truths, taught 1 us by experi- 
ence, reaſon muſt admit as demonſtrative : 
proofs of: the coagulating power of the one, 
and of a fufing faculty in the other. 
| But farther; Acips, of the kind before 
mentioned, are recommended by the moſt ſkil- 
ful in the art, in putrid and malignant fevers“, 
and in the ſmall-pox ; which ſeems to be no 
other than a putrid fever of it's own kind. 
Indeed, in the moſt deplorable cafes of this 
diſtemper ; ſuch as the PURPLES, and H 
MORRHAGES of every fort, even the STRONG- 
EST MINERAL ACIDS; oil and ſpirits of 
vitriol, have their uſe, and excellence. Can 
there be any poſſible doubt then, that ſuch 

acids coagulate, and that alkalis, which are 
in their nature oppoſite to them, break, and 
diſſolve the crafis of the blood? WES! 
Tho? I muſt diſſent from the Diſſertator, 
in regard to the coagulating power of al- 
kalis, yet reaſon forces me to agree with him 
in another point, that VOLATILE SALTS ccr- 
* See Riverius's praxis medica de Wie Pede, & peſtilenti. 
+ Hitary on the ſmall-pox. Mead de variolis & morbillis. p. 39. | 
and Huxham, on fevers. p. 151. | 
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rupt 
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rupt the blood*. Unhappy indeed: I am, as, 
in this reſpect, I run counter to the ſenti- 
ments of a very learned, and ingenious 
gentleman, lately publiſhed to the world. 
However, fince I differ from him in opinion, 
it is incumbent upon me to offer ſomewhat 
in ſupport of my own : a taſk the more dif- 6 
| ficult, as whatever is advanced by him, upon 
this occaſion, ſeems to be the reſult of ex- 
periments. Without any farther apology - 
for ſo doing, I ſhall proceed to examine this 
matter a little more nicely, If whatever 
retatds putrefaction is to be deemed anti- 
ſeptic, there is a great variety of things in 0 
nature, that are endued with that faculty. 
Butter, ſuet, wax, the earth itſelf; the po- 
TENTIAL, as well as the acTuar, CAUTERY, 
have all of them a power to reſiſt corruption. 
It is well known, that the three firſt, being 
melted, and poured on animal fleſh, will 
preſerve it better, than the fleſh itſelf can be 
preſerved without them. Whoever will give 
himſelf the trouble of making the trial, will 
ſoon be convinced, that @ hare buried under 


* Page 22 z. 
+ See Sir John OW s obſeryations on the diſeaſes of the army. 


ground, 
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5 ground, will remain ſweet much longer, : tha 4 
hare kept above ground, The acTvuar. Au. 
TERY vill retard putrefaction in a beef-ſleak; 
and nearly ſimilar will be the effects of the 
POTENTIAL. Among the latter claſs, I muſt. 
reckon ALKALIOUS SALTS, and SPIRITS, and 
even SPIRIT OF WINE itſelf. The manner 
in which the above things become antiſeptic, 
ſeems plain and obvious. It is, I preſume, 
allowed on all hands, that AIR 1s the grand 
corrupter of all animal ſabſtances. Now the 
former reſiſt putrefaction by entirely excluding 
all contact with the external air; he latter, 
by ſoddering up, as it were, the mouths of 
the divided veſſels, and thereby preventing 
the ſame air from pervading their tubes. If my 
ideas in theſe points be juſt, and reaſonable, 
little ſagacity is required to determine the 
difference between the alkali and acid, as 
_ antiſeptics. The one, by criſping up the 
ends of the veſſels, and hindering the per- 
meation of the nit; - Lefens thas putrefying 
cauſe ; and the other, by more intimately 
uniting with the humours themſelves, alters 
and corrects the prevailins putrefactian: in 
other words, the rorMeR, keeps off what 
| - | ; gives 


. | 
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Zives riſe to corruption, the LATTER, removes 


the corruption induced. The manner of acting, 


aſſigned to each of them, ſeems to be their 
real modus operandi, and if it be, the tak- 


ing ALKALIS internally in putrid fevers can 


be of no uſe: nay, if the reaſons before 


given, and my obſervations on them ſhall be 
thought good and concluſive, their admini- 


Aration, in ſuch an 1. be bad and in- 


furious. 


Alfter all, I muſt own myſelf very tena- 


cious of old received opinions, and may, 
perhaps, have ſuffered my prejudice in fa- 
vour of aciDs to have carried me too far: 


whether I have, or no, I readily ſubmit to 
the judgment of the learned in the faculty, 
if any ſuch ſhall vouchſafe theſe N a 
. | + | 
5 % 1 

How great was my ſurprize, at the Diſſer= 
tator's advancing, in another place*, that no 
man can have delightful ſenſations, who lives 
ibo days together with the ſame blood. Here 
he makes a eee, which is ablolutely 
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impoſſible. From the daily ſupply of food, 
freſh chyle will be neceſſarily added to the blood, 
and ſomething inceſſantly thrown off by continual | 
perſpiration. Add to theſe, the excretions by the 
biliary and pancreatic ducts, and the urinary 
ſecretions by the kidneys ; all of which muf 
male a conſiderable alteration. Tho” freſh ch WI, 
I fay, muſt be generated, whenever any 
nouriſhment is taked, and the ſecretions will 
be carried on, in ſome meaſure, although 
we take no nouriſhment at all; yet, for 
once, we will ſuppoſe a man to live two 
days together, without either meat or drink, 
and that all the common evacuations are ſuſ- | 
pended. Vet, even in that caſe, the blood 
could not continue he ſame: an HEAT, and 


Ack MON v, mult be induced from the eircu⸗- 


lation itſelf. For any one to have ſuch de- 
: lightful es as the Doctor deſcribes, 
to wit, ſprightly\ vigor, alacrity of health, 2c 
of appetite, and refreſhment after eating, we 
muſt ſuppoſe him in health, which can 
never be maintained, unleſs the ſecretions 
be * duly, and regularly carried on, and ths 
daily waſte repaired by a ſweet, and well- 
| elaborated chyle. 5 


„ "oo M1 
\ Tho? the Doctor has painted, in moſt 
lively colours, the miſchiefs ariſing from 
intemperance*, he ſeems to have carried 
matters a little too far, ia recommending to 
us a journey to Spain, Portugal, or Italy, 
to learn temperance, This is enjoining a 
- penance, which no free-born Engliſhman, 
I apprehend, will ſubmit to. Neceſſity has 
. obliged the inhabitants of thoſe countries to 
be abſtemious; but where fertility prevails, 
no one will ſuffer himſelf to be in Sancho's 
: fituation, and be content to ſtarve in the 
midſt of plenty. Neceſſity, I fay, has 
obliged the bulk of them to confine themſelves 
within due bounds z yet many among them, 
or they are groſsly miſrepreſented, run into 
riot, and debauch, tho' more perhaps in the 
erticle of eating, than of drinking. Re- 
peated exceſſes in the former way, the Doctor 
himſelf, I imagine, will allow to be more 
pernicious, than in the latter, But can a 
man be intemperate in victuals, and drink 
only? May he not riot, and revel in com- 
pany with Venus, as well as with Bacchus, 
and Ceres; If this be poſſible, they have an 
| | * Page 29. rg 
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abundant ſhare of che . of Venus, 
| or fame has been very: injurious to them, 
in her reports of their conduct, What rea- 
ſons the Diſſertator might have for barely 
touching on this point, I ſhall not preſume 
to determine; 3 but certain it is, that exceſs 
: in VENERY contributes not a little to frequent 


returns of the gout, in this country at leaſt ; 
in warmer climates, it may perhaps be more 


productive of other evils. To conclude this 
head, the abuſe of things, not the uſe of them, 


is to be condemned. Providence certainly 
would not have created ſuch a variety of the 


cComforts of life, had he not iatended, that 
we ſhould reaſonably enjoy them. Some- - 
thing then, even by the Doctor's own con- 
feſſion, is to be given up to indulgenceF, 


Lhe rule laid down by Dr. Cadogan, that 
no man ſhould eat, or drink, more than his 


not ſufficiently explicit. In the povLIMos, or - 
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flomach calls for, or will bear without the leaſt 
Pain, uneaſineſs, &c. nor than bis body con- 
ſumes, and throws off to the laft grain, is liable 
to exceptions. The former part of it is 


55 
CANINE APPETI E, the calls of the ſtomach 
are not eaſily fatisfied, and to eat as long as 
thoſe cravings ſubſiſt, would be feeding the 
diſeaſe, not the man, and be attended with 
miſchiefs. The better direction is to leave 
off with ſome little appetite remaining; 
when the pleaſure of eating is at an end. 
The latter part of the rule, viz. nor than the 
body conſumes, and throws off to the laft grain, 
is not eaſy to be aſcertained, and wants 
explanation, Had the Doctor recommended 
to every family the uſe of Sanftorius's faatical 
chair, and inſtructed them where it was to 
be bought, he had done well. By means of 
ſuch an expedient, his rule might have been 
carried into execution, and each individual, 
by weighing himſelf every morning, might 
have determined that point, very minutely. 
Suppoſe, upon weighing, he ſhould find he 
had tranſgreſſed, and alas! tranſgreſſions of 
this ſort will happen, he ought then to look 
out for a remedy. Abſtinence, and exerciſe, 
continued for two, or three days together, 
might probably carry off the debauch ; but 
ſhould they be found inſufficient, it would 
then be incumbent upon him to apply for 
wh | af 
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affitince from medieine. By ſuch means, 


he would pretty certainly get rid of the pre · 


fent malady; to render the cure effectual, 
; he muſt me care not to > tranſgreſs pan. : 


Tho” the'reflined luxury of the brefont age 


is juſtly cenſured, and the miſchiefs artfing 


from it, are accurately deferibed by the 


| Diflertator®, yet, in compliance with the 


cuſtoms of the times, many will run into 


them. Although the men of high experience 
muſt have felt the evils, reſulting from their 


mdulging themſelves, in high living, in 
wine, and women, but few of them will be 
able to muſter up reſolution enough always 
to withſtand temptations. Difficult indeed 
it is, in the midſt of a general contagion, to 
eſcape infection. They have experience 
enough to know, that men, living up to 


the law of nature, will be the leaſt ſubject 
to diſeaſes; - but the miſchief i is, they will 


not always purſue that law. With their 
eyes. open, they will hurry themſelves into 


_ difficulties and diſorders. When they are 


preſſed by maladies, 'tho\ brought on by 
Page W 1 Page 38. | 
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their own fault, it is not enough to order 
chem to be regular for the time to come; 
the buſineſs of the phyſician is to find means 
of extricating them out of their preſent 
miſeries. Medicine will ſupply thoſe means, 
for the moſt part, and afford them a temporary 
reli: their own ature conduct muſt render 
ſuch relief laſting. | 


It is no uncommon thing for ingenious 
men to ſuffer prejudice to run away with 
their reaſon: ſome glaring inſtances of this 
ſort are to be found in our learned Diſſertator. 
Diſguſted, as is probable, with pickles him- 
ſelf, he is willing to deter others from their 
uſe, by boldly pronouncing them the 001 
of paijſons®, Tho' this be confidently aſſerted, 
it will be no eaſy matter for him, I believe, 
to make good the poſition. Are cucumbers, 
and kidney-beans, the moſt common pickles 
in uſe among us, are they in themſelves 
poiſons ? Can vinegar, with any kind of 
reafon, be reduced to that claſs ? Are not 
theſe things conſtantly, and almoſt daily, 
eateh in many families, without the leaſt 
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detriment, or inconvenience to any of the | 
individuals? If then they are innocent, 


when taken ſingly, or even mixed together, 
as vinegar and cucumbers frequently are, 


what can render them ſo highly deleterious in 


this compound? It muſt, however be con- 
feſſed, that green cucumbers, incautiouſly caten, 


or to exceſs, as even vinegar itſelf, when uſed 


too freely, tho?, in the caſes before recited | 
an excellent medicine, may produce diſorders. 
But if this is to be admitted as a reaſon for 

their total diſuſe, the ſame objection muſt 
lie equally ſtrong againſt wine, ſmall-beer, 
and even pure water, which he himſelf allows 
to be the very beſt digeſter of our food. I 
ſhall forbear to mention the particular cir- 


cumſtances, in which each of theſe may 
prove hurtful, and pernicious, ſince almoſt 


every one's experience can eaſily ſuggeſt 
them. If moderation in their uſe, and com- 


mon prudence is not obſerved, the moſt 
 falutiferous wy 1 become ne, 


But what if, FOR this heavy . 
a Againſt pickles, the good Doctor ſhould be 

found to doat, and contradict himſelf, would 
| it 


EI > 
it not excite your laughter! ? This he has 
actually done, by ſproiog favourably both 
of vinegar and vegetables. In one place, be 
acknowledges, that ſour things are leſs preju- 
dicial than aceſcents*, even than BREAD 9855 
itlelf In another place, he ſeems to | 5 
entertain no bad opinion of viv EAR, but 
only to recommend moderation in its uſe}, 
In page 44s he adviſes a certain proportion | 2 
of - animal and VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES in 
our food, ſubjoining a good reaſon for ſuch 
advice ; becauſe the one correfts the Jpontas 
neous r to putrefaction in the other, 
Again z he informs us, that the eating a 
.. great quantity of vegetables i is ſometimes neceſſary, 
and that nature herſelf often points out to 
7 us, when to uſe them in abundanceſſ. By 
what kind of logic then can oy prove, that 
vegetables, which are recommended by him- 
ſelf, as uſeful in our common diet, and 
vinegar, which, | by his own confeſſion, is . 
leſs prejudicial than bread, are the worſt of 
poiſons ? If both vegetables and vinegar be 
innocent in themſelves, it is diffieult to conceive 15 
how they can become diſtructive, when com- 
= Page a * 47. T Page 36, || Page 43. 45. 
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bi ud. In ſhort, it is hard to ſay in what 
nooſe we can hold this Proteus, who ſo often 
changes his forms. 5 


2 Wonderfully great improvements have 
| been made by the preſent age, in the medi- 
cal Way. The Author of the Diſſertation 

5 has been ſo lucky as to diſcover, that Br EAD 


and WINE are pernicious, and deſtructive of 
5 | health; . another gentleman has lately found : 
out, that NATURE has made water too impure, 
E and that a previous diſtillation is neceffary 
to render it innocent. If two or three more 
would but tart. up, and point out to us the 
miſchiefs ariſing from the eating of 15H, 
FOWL, and FLESH, what a ſcene of hap- | | 
f pineſs would be opened! We might then 
have the pleaſure of betaking ourſelves to 
the wide-extended Plains ; of enjoying the 
freſh country air, and of feeding on graſs 
- © "with more avidity than an horſe, or an orf. 
A graſs-diet, if people could be r to 
"reliſh it, might be of ineſtimable uſe 
theſe times of ſcarcity and dearth, dee. ö 


G 
= Qo teneam vultus mutantem Protea 18085 ? Horati, ep. 1. lib, Fe 
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thing has been already ſaid on the excellence 
of this kind of food, in point of health, by 
the Author of the Diſſertation*; and great 
pity it is, that nobody has hitherto ariſen to 
ſpeak in favour of acorns+. It is, I think, 
clear enough, that acorns were the diet of 
the early ages of the world; of Saturn's days, 5 
krhoſe times of innocence and ſimplicity; : 
and why ſhould they | not be brought into 
uſe in theſe days of luxury, and refinement ? 
If health, and long life be deſirable things, 
this ſcheme muſt merit ſome attention: our 
anceſtors lived much longer than we do; 
and were ſtrong and vigorous to the laſt, 


| - Tho' flannel, and patience, are frequently 
; recommended in the gout, by people in 
common, yet ſuch preſcription will not be 
well taken, I apprehend, at the hand of a 
- phyſician, Senſible, probably, of this, the 
Diſſertator has judged it neceſſary to call 
in ſome mild ſoft medicines I to their aſſiſtance. 
With the aid of them he promiſes the ſufferer, 


| Page 45. 
* Et fiepe horridior glandem rugtante marito. Juvenalis, ſat, 6. 
BE 1. 4 
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chit” matters will be brought to an happy 
iſſue, 2pon condition, that he drinks no BRAN- 
DY nor MADEIRA, to heep the gout out of 
his ſtomach. But if the gout, uninvited either 
by brandy or madeira, ſhould. perchance take 
up its quarters in the head, or in the flomach, 
what is to be done then, good Doctor? why 
then he muſt add Fairy to the other 
remedies,” and wait contentedly the event.— 
But few will chuſe, I apprehend, to truſt to 
his aſſurances in 7beſe circumſtances, unleſs 
they with to exchange his mortal flate, for 
the more durable one of immortality. 


. . Smoaked meats, high-ſeaſoned ſauces, and 
_ made-diſhes, do indeed, highly deſerve cen- 
ſure; but the fame reaſons, that induce us 
to think them an improper diet, muſt teach 
us to condemn all meats in a periſhable flate*, 
that is, in a flate nearly approaching to decay. 
The chyle, emalleated in the ſtomach, muſt 
partake of the nature of the aliment ; con- 
ſequently that, which is produced from tainted 
Fleſh, will ſtain, and corrupt, the blood: when 
What is expreſſed from meats, whoſe "a 
9 _ 


are 
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are intire and incorrupt will convey a fweet, 
and balſamic nouriſhnent. As the Diſſertator 
has been pleaſed to inform us, that the Can- 
nibals are ſtrong, and healthy; I muſt here 
remark, that their vigor, in ſome meaſure, 
ariſes, from their devouring the carcaſe | 
hot, and reaking in the general, the vital 
heat as yet remaining. But, perhaps, it 
may be ſaid, I have miſtaken, or miſrepre- 
ſented, the meaning of the words periſhable 


,_ flate, and that the Doctor underſtands no 


more by them, than a fate capable of corrup- 
tion, or decay. If ſuch only are the ideas he 
intends to convey by them, he has betrayed 
his cauſe, and failed in his deſign.“ For if 4 
faculty to be corrupted is the only qualification 

neceſſary to render food good, and ſalutary, 

then hams, dried tongues, and Scotch col- 
lopo, have certainly a right to make their 
- appearance upon the table : they ſurely have 
a propenſity to decay, tho' that propenſity be 
leſs in them, than in animal ſubſtances in 
common. | Ks ba 
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Ix. 
Having had occaſion to call thoſe poor 
wretches, the Cannibals, upon the ſtage, 


I cannot diſmiſs them all at once; they muſt 


ſtay, till I have viewed and examined them 


a little. Upon a thorough enquiry, the 5 
health, and vigor, that appears in their make 


and countenances, do not ſeem to me to 


have ariſen ſo much, from their feeding on 
raw meat, as from their ſtrict obſervance of 


the laws of nature. Neceſſity, and the want 
of knowledge in the culinary arts, have 
undoubtedly driven them to live in the man- 
ner they do, but can their manner of living 
be proper, and expedient among the more 


civilized nations, where plenty abounds, 


and to whom thoſe arts are known? The 
Doctor himſelf diſavows any intention of re- 
commending to us the cuſtom of Cannibals, 
and, as he declines it, I dare preſume nobody 
elfe will undertake the taſk. But, | notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch declaration, he makes large 
ſtrides towards it, by endeavouring to bring 
meat half-roafied into faſhion “. Would you 


| know his reaſon for this preſcription : he 
has taken it into his head 7o fancy, that, by 


Page 43. | : 
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ſuch expedient, the juices will be unſpoiled 
by the fire*, The. action of the fire, continued 
too long, according to him, changes the mild 
animal juices into ſomething of another quality: 
the fat is thereby rendered bitter and rancid, 
the lean, dry and acrimoniousf, As far as 
the evidence of my ſenſes can carry me, no 
ſuch qualities are to be found in meat vell- 
roaſted Beyond all doubt, 4 mean ought 
to be obſerved in all things}, and there is 
g wide difference between STARING, and STARK- 
2 MAD]: why then muſt meat, either be eaten 
all but raw, or burnt up to 4 anaer ? If the 
dreſſing of fleſh at all be an uſeful, beneficial 
practice, it ought ſurely to be done IN A 
PROPER MANNER 3 in which both EXTREMES 
are to be avoided. But ſuppoſing we admit, . 
that over : roaſting, or over - broiling, may 
| ſpoil the juices, can the ſame thing poſſibly 
happen from ſeething meat too much ? It 
may indeed, by ſuch means, be defrauded 
of ſome of its nutritive property ; but in 
compenſation for that loſs, will become 
eaſier of digeſtion, as approaching the nearer 
to the conſiſtence of jelly. . 


Page 43. f Page 43. 1 Eft modus in rebus. Hor. ſat. 1. lib. I, 
Eſt inter Tanaim quiddam ſocerumque Viſclli, Hor, ſat. 1. lib.1, 
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As the ingenious artiſt took upon him to 
determine Hercules's ſtature, from the length 

of his foot, ſo from what Dr. Cadogan has 

fayoured: the world with, I can, without 
* to the ſpirit of prophecy, ven- 
ture to pronounce, thar he is no enemy to 

- ſauff*; that he loves eating better than 


— 


drinking .; that he prefers claret to port t:; - 

and is particularly fond of a beef-ſteak, — 

and a pidgeon with little:ſals, and no pepper|]. 

Such things as gentlemen like themſelves, 4 

they are wont to recommend to others, with- | t 

_ out paying always a due attention to their 1 

natures, and properties. Nothing leſs, than 

1 ” prejudice of this ſort could induce him to 2 
= prefer broiled food to foddenh. Every invalid 4 be 
do muſt have obſerved, the latter to ſet beſt on pa 
1 5 | his ſtomach, and that the former, next to as 
fried proviſions, gives it the greateſt uneaſi- tat 
: neſs : the truth of this obſervation both _ tat 
| a reaſon, and experience confirm. e by 
hz | tha 


# Ses page 49. + Compare page zi with page 48. f Ses page 52, 
[| Compare page 35 with page 44. § Page 35. 
| Tired» 
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Tired as I am, I muſt yet attend the 
Diflertator to the common decoraments of the 
table, and weigh the merits of pepper, ſalt, Fi 
muſtard, and inegar*. It will be difficult, 
1 apprehend, for PEPPER to find an advo- 
cate; at leaſt, I ſhall not undertake to plead 
it's cauſe. But what has VINEGAR, SALT, and 
" MUSTARD done to deſerve exile ? They have 
generally been thought well of b; the com- 
munity, and do not merit ſuch ill treatment. 
Something has been already ſaid, in reſpect 
to VINEGAR, 48 a reſſſter of putrefaction, &c. 
to which I ſhall here add, from the authority 
of Celſus, that ſour 7vine, or vinegar, becomes 
@ remedy in diſeaſes. MusTarD has ever 
been eſteemed a good antiſcorbutic, and anti- 
paralytic, and SALT ought to be looked upon 
as anſwering thoſe ends, which the Diſſer- 
tator himſelf declares are anſwered by vege- 
zablest. That animal ſubſtances are preſerved 
by it from putrefaction is paſt a doubt; and 
that dry marine ſalt, mixed with our ſood, helps 

* Page 35. 
Vini vitium tranſit in remedium. . Celſus de medicina. 
See page 44. 
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. to prevent the blood and humours from running 
into corruption, has been the common received 
opinion. In the days of Hippocrates, it 
was uſed medicinally, and ſome ingenious 
phyſicians have of late times found it bene- 
ficial in diſeaſes of the glands, under the form 
of SEA-WATER*, But it here ſeems neceſſary 
toadd a caution to the reader. What has been 
ſaid, upon. this occaſion, is by no means to 
be extended. to ſalt-proviſiens, but is to be 
underſlood as ſpoken of common culinary ſalt 
en. Tuts, on being mixed with the animal 
| Juices, quite changes it's nature, and becomes, 
as it were, petrified. It is not my deſign to 
vindicate the uſe of the pzrRIFI ED, nor indeed 
of the COMMON, SALT, when eaten in excels. 
Even water, the moſt innocent of all things, 
drunk immoderately, has been fatal to many, and 
the beſt of medicines over-doſed may Frequently 
prove deleterious. 


| Y 
See ee © commentarium de aquæ marinæ uſu, and Natel on 
ſea- water. | | 
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Upon the whole, the DissERTATOR ſeems 


to have miſtaken the caſe: the MEAns-pre- 


ſcribed are leſs callulated for the recovery, than 


for the preſervation, of health. Altho? that phy- 


fician, who lays down RuLEs for the direction 
of ſuch as are well, is not idly employed, 


yet SOMETHING MORE is Neceſſary, When FER 


soNs become diſeaſed. It is but a poor conſo- 
lation, to tell a man, who has hurt his 


| , conſtitution by hard-arinking, that he muſt 
live low, ard drink water; the diſcaſed 


thro* indolence, that he muſt be active; and 
the wretch, rendered miſerable thro' real, 
or imaginary misfor th unes, that he muſt be 
chearful and alert, Such advice is often im- 
practicable, and always dangerous.  Gouty 


| perſons, as before obſerved, in the general 


are very joyous ; live freely ; and drink a 


bottle, or two, a day: for them to run, all 


on a ſudden, from one extreme to the other; 


from wine to water, muſt be attended with 
too much peril. Their total abſtinence from 
wine will render them weak and ſpiritleſs, 
and greatly debilitate their natural powers: 


che conſequence of Which will be, they 
G 2 them- 


E 


themſelves will have leſs ability to withe 
ſtand any future attack, Altho' the inter- 
| vals between the fits may probably be 
longer, yet, to the imminent danger of 
= | their lives, the onſet when renewed, will 
be made with redoubled fury. But facts 
: are more powerful than words, and inflances 
of danger more alarming than harangues, 
T ho? fuch inſtances abound, I ſhall men- 
tion one only, that fell more immediately 
under my own cognizance, of a gentleman, . 
who had ſtrictly confined himſelf to a milk- 
diet, according to Dr. Cheyne's directions. 
A Before he entered upon this regimen, he 
had lived very freely, and had uſually un- 
dergone a paroxyſm, both in the ſpring, 
and in the autumn, but on his following 
that courſe, to his great joy, he felt no 
return of it, for more than a year together. 5 
But alas! how ſho:t-livid was that joy, 


in the midft of his ſecurity, the gout. re, 
turned, like an incenſed enemy, mad with 
rage, and made dreadful repriſals on his 
head and ſtomach ! Being alarmed by the 
roger he had eſcaped, he ſteered * courſe 
an: 


. e 
another way; drank only a ſingle pint of 
wine a day, and led a life, tho? not intirely 
exempt from the gout, in other reſpects, 
comfortable. and lefs inſecure. A method like 
this, together with 4 plain, fimple diet, mo- 
derate exerciſe, and an abſolute proſcription of 
meal. ſuppers, may not improperly be recom- 
mended IN THE INTERVAL OF THE FITS, 
to ſuch as have been bon companions. 
When any ARE LABOURING under that diſ- 
order, common prudence will direct them 
to apply to the learned and ingenious of 
the faculty. Altho'-their abilities may not 
be ſufficient to cure the malady, yet they 
will . probably be able to ſuggeſt means for 
their preſent benefit and relief. 


To conclude, what is ſaid of Homer, 
that the good man ſometimes nods*, is applica- 
ble to the Author of the Diſſertation. An 
earneſt defire' to recall the deluded into the 
Tight path, has carried him, now and then, 
beyond the bounds of reaſon, yet his honeſt 
zeal, and indignation againſt the luxuries 


— 


TR. liquando bonus dormitat Homerus. Horatii ars poet. 


and 


with a view, principally, to the benefit of 


mankind. As ſuch is Lis merit, had the 
worLD refuſed him the applauſe. due, AR 
might have wrapped himſelf uſp Kappily 


and indolence of the age, ſo far as they af. 
fect health, cannot be too much admired. 


The whole of what is delivered by him, 
is written with a becoming ſpirit, and 


12 er in his own integrity. 
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